68                                 LECTURE II.

sess must of course be the instrument by which all
our knowledge has to be gained, yet this does not
by any means constitute it the supreme test of
truth; that so far from this, the individual judg-
ment is confessedly subjected to a thousand pertur-
bations, external and internal, and that it can never
offer a ground of absolute certitude, until its own
conclusions are stamped with the approbation of
mankind at large;

Thus, then, I have presented to you the respective
claims of the two systems we have been consider-
ing, with as much fairness and candour as possible.
I doubt, indeed, whether any one here present,
judging by the words now uttered, could say to
which side of the question I myself incline. In-
deed, were there no third and higher principle into
which the whole question could be merged, I know
not whether I could ever decide it myself. Both
parties, as it seems to me, starting with their re-
spective data, have the full weight of logic in their
favour; nor do I believe that, on the platform of
logical reasoning, the question could ever be settled
either one way or the other. Fortunately, how-
ever, our intellectual activity is not confined within
the circle of logical processes. The syllogism is
not the limit by which the reason of mankind is
ultimately bounded; and, in matter of fact, it must
be in the discovery of a higher organ of truth in
man than the mere logical consciousness, or, as
Coleridge termed it, the understanding, that we
hope for the solution of all those great fun-